JOHN   EVELYN
gave him an account of the King's end.
That Evelyn showed courage in the face of danger
in pursuance of what he deemed to be his duty there
are repeated proofs. He had to give up going to
church as a rule, but sometimes found some "ortho-
dox sequestered divine3' to conduct a service in his
library. But in the chapel of Exeter House on
Christmas Day, 1657, the soldiers surrounded the
building, and tie amongst others was cross-questioned
and examined as to why they were observing "the
superstitious time of the Nativity/' why they were at
"Common Prayers/5 which were "but the mass in
English/' and why they prayed for Kings; and he
relates: "As we went up to receive the Sacrament, the
miscreants held their muskets against us, as if they
would have shot us at the altar." Cromwell's
funeral he describes as "the joyfullcst funeral I ever
saw for there were none that cried but dogs, which the
soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise,
drinking and taking tobacco in the streets as they
went," He is apprehensive at the anarchy and con-
fusion on the fall of Richard Cromwell and exclaims:
"Lord have mercy on us."
As the first prospects of the Restoration became
apparent Evelyn was ill, but he used his pen in
defence of Charles II in two notable pamphlets. He
stood in the Strand to witness the King's entry into
London, and the notes in his Diary at this time are
full of enthusiasm. He himself had to wait a little
before he kissed hands because "the eagerness of
men, women and children to see His Majesty and kiss